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A Story  About  Abraham  Lincoln 

(Based  Upon  a True  Incident) 

By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 


/ I 'HERE  was  almost  everything  that  Jonathan  had 
ever  wanted  or  could  ever  need  in  the  store. 
He  put  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  homespun 
trousers  and  looked  about  him  before  he  went  up  to 
the  counter  to  do  his  mother’s  errand. 

Fat  hams  hung  by  strings  from  the  rafters,  with 
sides  of  bacon  and  crimson  peppers  in  between.  In 
glass  jars  on  the  shelves  were  brown  molasses  jaw 
breakers,  fat  chunks  of  rock  candy,  and  red  and 
white  twisted  peppermint  sticks.  At  the  back  of 
the  store  was  a little  snow  shovel,  just  the  right  size 
for  Jonathan,  standing  among  the  big  ones.  There 
were  stout  boots  of  cowhide  lined  with  wool  for  the 
farmers,  pink  and  blue  calico  to  make  dresses,  scal- 
loped cookies'  with  pink  frosting  on  top,  and  coon 
skin  caps  with  ear  laps. 

In  a mirror  that  hung  at  the  end  of  the  store  with 
the  furniture,  Jonathan  saw  a little  boy  looking  out 
at  him.  He,  too,  wore  homespun  trousers,  and  a 
calico  shirt,  and  boots  with  copper  toes,  and  a short 
leather  jacket  lined  with  lamb’s  wool,  for  it  was  win- 
ter and  long  ago.  It  was  Jonathan  himself. 

“Well,  little  lad,  what  would  you  like?” 

The  tall,  dark  man  with  a plain,  kind  face  leaned 
over  the  counter  and  spoke  to  Jonathan.  He  was 
so  tall  that  he  made  the  little  boy  think  of  one  of  the 
great  trees  that  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  home 
through  the  forest.  He  was  bent  like  the  tree,  too, 
for  he  had  always  had  to  work  hard. 

The  little  boy  in  the  mirror  disappeared  and  Jon- 
athan went  up  to  the  counter,  a merry  smile  on  his 
round,  freckled  face.  He  was  not  one  bit  afraid  of  this 
strange  man  who  kept  the  country  store,  and  who 
was  always  reading  some  book  that  he  tucked  behind 
a barrel  as  he  waited  on  his  customers. 

“I  .want  a half  a pound  of  tea,  please,  sir,”  Jona- 
than said. 

The  storekeeper  measured  the  tea  in  his  scales 
and  dropped  a little  more  in  the  bag  for  good  meas- 
ure. Jonathan  laid  a silver  piece  in  his  great  palm 
and  the  storekeeper  gave  him  some  smaller  silver 
pieces  and  some  copper  pennies  and  a red  and  white 
twisted  peppermint  stick  for  change. 

How  the  little  boy’s  eyes  shone  as  he  went  out 


of  the  store  and  started  down  the  long  road  home. 
The  days  were  short,  and  Jonathan  knew  he  must 
hurry  or  he  would  not  get  the  tea  to  his  mother  in 
time  for  supper.  It  was  going  to  be  a very  great 
treat,  for  his  mother’s  birthday.  There  was  no 
father  left  in  the  log  house  where  Jonathan  and  his 
mother  lived,  and  they  had  very  little  money.  His 
mother  had  looked  at  the  silver  piece  a long  time 
before  she  gave  it  to  Jonathan. 

“Be  very  careful  of  the  change!”  she  had  said. 
“We  shall  need  it  to  buy  sugar  next  week.” 

Jonathan  was  almost  home  now.  He  had  gone 
through  the  drifts  of  snow  in  the  road,  and  was  walk- 
ing through  their  own  wood  lot  when  he  opened  his 
red  mitten  to  count  his  change. 

Oh!  It  was  not  all  there!  Jonathan  must  have 
dropped  about  half  of  the  change  as  he  ate  his  candy 
on  the  way  home. 

Tears  made  it  hard  for  the  little  boy  to  see  as  he 
ran  back  to  the  woods  to  try  to  find  the  money.  He 
hunted  an  hour,  until  his  Ungers  felt  frozen,  and  the 
evening  star  shone  out  in  the  dark  sky,  but  he  could 
not  find  a penny.  Then  he  went  home  and  his 
mother  did  not  say  one  cross  word,  but  to  see  her 
worried  face  was  the  greatest  punishment  Jonathan 
could  have  had. 

They  ate  their  supper  very  silently.  Jonathan 
could  hardly  drink  the  cup  of  cambric  tea  his  mother 
made  him  for  a treat.  He  was  just  going  to  light 
his  candle  and  go  up  the  ladder  to  the  loft  to  bed 
when  there  was  a loud  knock  at  the  door. 

Jonathan  ran  to  open  it.  As  he  held  the  lantern 
that  stood  outside  high  to  see,  he  started.  There 
was  a tall,  dark  giant  outside,  wrapped  in  a long 
cape. 

“The  storekeeper  is  here,  mother!”  Jonathan 
said.  “He  has  come  to  see  us!” 

“To  try  to  make  up  for  a wrong  I did  you 
thoughtlessly,”  the  man  said  as  he  stepped  into  the 
room.  “I  was  thinking  of  a book  I had  been  read- 
ing and  I made  a mistake  in  giving  your  little  boy 
his  change.  I found  out  my  mistake  when  I counted 
the  change  in  my  till  after  I closed  the  store.  I am 
so  sorry!”  As  he  finished  speaking  the  man  poured 
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some  silver  and  copper  on  the  table  and  then  went 
out  into  the  night  again. 

“Oh,  mother,  how  good  he  is!  and  I didn’t  lose 
it,  after  all!”  Jonathan  said,  looking  in  joy  at  the 
money. 

“No,  and  I hope  you  will  grow  up  into  as  honest 


a man  as  the  storekeeper,  Abraham  Lincoln,”  his 
mother  replied,  putting  her  hand  on  the  little  boy’s 
head. 

Honest  Mr.  Lincoln!  It  came  about  that  he  left 
the  country  store  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents, 
and,  in  love,  we  still  speak  of  him  as  Honest  Abe! 


Mr.  Rural  Free  Delivery’s  Valentine 

By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 


npED  and  Frances  lived  so  far  out  of  town  that 
they  had  their  own  post-box  painted  silver 
and  nailed  on  the  front  gate.  Once  every  day  they 
could  hear  the  rattle  of  wheels  way  up  the  road,  then 
they  saw  a little  blue  cart  with  a little  old  man 
dressed  all  in  blue  coming  down  the  road.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  him  the  brother  and  sister  clapped  their 
hands  and  ran  out  to  the  gate. 

“Here  he  comes!  Here  comes  Mr.  Rural  Free 
Delivery!”  they  would  shout.  They  didn’t  know  the 
postman’s  real  name,  but  he  seemed  to  like  the 
children’s  name  for  him  very  much  indeed.  He 
nearly  always  had  some  letters  for  them,  and  often 
a package  with  a new  dress  or  a toy  in  it  for  them. 
No  wonder  they  watched  for  their  postman  every 
day. 

Winter  brought  storms  and  bad  roads  in  the  coun- 
try. With  the  first  thaw  in  February,  the  mud  was 
thick  and  the  wheels  of  the  post  cart  stuck  in  it,  and 
the  horse  had  trouble  pulling  along.  The  wind  was 
cold  and  the  postman’s  fingers  were  blue  as  he  un- 
locked the  post-box,  but  he  always  had  a cheery 
smile  for  the  children. 

All  the  week  before  Saint  Valentine’s  Day  Ted 
and  Frances  were  unusually  happy. 

“We  may  get  ten  valentines!”  Frances  said. 

“Mr.  Rural  Free  Delivery  will  bring  them,”  said 
Ted. 

“Poor  Mr.  Rural  Free  Delivery!  He  has  to  give 
out  all  the  valentines  and  has  none  for  himself,” 
Frances  said.  Then  she  had  a very  happy  thought. 
She  whispered  it  to  Ted  and  he  thought  it  was  very 
fine.  Then  they  whispered  it  to  their  mother,  and 
she  thought  it  was  splendid. 

“It  must  warm  him  all  through,”  said  Frances, 
’‘‘his  hands  as  much  as  his  heart!” 

There  wasn’t  very  much  time  to  carry  out  the 


thought,  but  they  all  worked,  mother  and  Ted  and 
Frances.  By  the  morning  of  Saint  Valentine’s  Day 
they  were  all  ready. 

It  seemed  to  the  children,  bundled  up  and  wait- 
ing at  the  gate,  that  the  postman’s  cart  never  would 
come  in  sight.  At  last  they  saw  it  driving  slowly 
along  for  the  road  was  very  bad  indeed.  Then  it 
reached  them,  and  stopped.  The  postman  smiled 
at  the  children,  just  as  if  it  had  not  been  a cold,  hard 
trip  to  make.  He  opened  his  bag  and  took  out  ever 
so  many  large  white  envelopes  that  looked  as  if  they 
held  valentines.  One,  two,  three — yes,  there  were 
ten.  The  postman  was  about  to  get  into  his  cart 
again  when  Ted  said, 

“Wait  a minute,  Mr.  Rural  Free  Delivery!” 

“Oh,  yes,  please  wait,”  Helen  said,  lifting  up  a 
basket  that  had  been  hidden  behind  the  gate. 
“Here’s  your  valentine  from  us,  Mr.  Rural  Free 
Delivery.” 

He  was  so  surprised  and  pleased  as  he  took  it. 
Inside  was  a fat  package  of  tea,  a bag  of  sugar,  and 
a package  of  heart  cookies  that  Frances  had  made. 
There  was  a pair  of  warm  woolen  gloves  that  Ted 
had  bought  with  his  allowance  money,  and  their 
mother  had  knitted  a red  muffler  to  keep  the  old 
postman’s  throat  warm. 

He  put  on  the  gloves  and  wrapped  the  muffler 
around  his  neck. 

“Thank  you,  little  folks,”  he  said,  “there’s  few 
along  the  route  who  think  of  the  postman  today.” 

In  the  house,  Ted  and  Frances  looked  over  their 
valentines.  They  were  beautiful  with  lace  paper 
edges  and  doves  and  hearts  and  paper  flowers. 

“Which  is  our  nicest  valentine,  Ted?”  Frances 
asked.  “I  know.” 

“So  do  I,”  Ted  answered.  “The  one  we  gave 
Mr.  Rural  Free  Delivery!” 


